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CANADA AND THE JOINT HIGH 
COMMISSION. 

BY LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. 



The Joint High Commission, called together to deal with cer- 
tain matters in dispute between the United States and Canada, 
has now been in a state of suspended animation for seven years. 
Is that state to become chronic; or is there any reasonable proba- 
bility of the Commission's being reconvened in the near future? 
There have been rumors of an awakening from time to time ; and 
recently these rumors have become so persistent as to give rise to 
a widespread impression that the reassembling of the Joint High 
Commission is at last within measurable distance. 

It would be folly to make any prediction in such a matter. 
Nothing is quite so fickle as international relations. The thing 
that seems altogether probable to-day, may to-morrow be thrust 
into the dark realm of impossibilities. Ignoring, however, the 
chances of the future, the occasion may not be inopportune for 
a discussion of the subject, in the light of existing circum- 
stances, and from the point of view of a Canadian onlooker. 

To make clear the present attitude of Canada — as the writer 
sees it — it is necessary to review briefly the history of the Joint 
High Commission. Although it sat such a comparatively short 
time ago, events of more than ordinary importance have crowded 
thickly upon the pages of British and American history in the 
interval ; both countries have gone through the stress and turmoil 
of war, with all its tendency to obliterate independent surround- 
ing events. One may safely say that ninety-nine out of any hun- 
dred persons in the United States and Canada have long since 
forgotten the circumstances which gave rise to the Joint High 
Commission, the subjects it dealt with, and why it adjourned 
indefinitely without achieving any tangible results. 
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The Joint High Commission — or the International Commis- 
sion, as it has sometimes been called — grew naturally out of the 
negotiations for the settlement of the Bering Sea Question. 

It may be remembered that, following the Paris Award, a 
great deal of diplomatic correspondence took place between the 
United States and British authorities, with reference to pelagic 
sealing. Nothing of much consequence came of this, as the views 
of the American and British governments were hopelessly at 
variance on the subject However, in 1897, a conference was ar- 
ranged of British and American experts, to report on the condi- 
tion of the fur-seal herd frequenting the Pribilov Islands; and 
the report submitted was afterwards considered at a meeting of 
United States, British and Canadian representatives, who also 
took occasion to discuss the broader questions involved in the 
Bering Sea matter. 

Although the conference was of a more or less tentative nature, 
and the proceedings were never made public, it appeared from 
semi-official statements in the press, and from subsequent corre- 
spondence between Mr. Foster, the United States Seal Commis- 
sioner, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, that during the conference a 
suggestion was made by the Canadian representatives that it 
would be desirable to settle not merely the Bering Sea Question, 
but all matters in dispute between the two countries. 

After some discussion, Mr. Foster made the following proposal : 

" First. That the Governments of Great Britain and the United States 
agree at once to a modus vwendi, providing for a complete suspension of 
the killing of seals in all the waters of the Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, 
for one year from December 31, 1897, and for suspension of all killing 
of seals on,4,he Pribilov Islands for the same period. 

" Second. That the British Ambassador and one or more representa- 
tives of the Canadian government, on the one part, and such representa- 
tive or representatives as may be designated by the President of the 
United States, on the other part, shall, with as little delay as possible, 
take up for consideration, with a view to settlement by means of treaty 
stipulations, the fur-seal question, the protection of fish in the waters 
of rivers and lakes contiguous to the United States and Canada, the sub- 
ject of reciprocal emigration, commercial reciprocity, or any other un- 
settled question between the United States and Canada, which either of 
the Governments may see proper to bring forward." 

The second proposition was perfectly satisfactory to the 
Canadian representatives, but the first was not; and, as the second 
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was made contingent on and subject to the first, an agreement 
seemed to be as far off as ever. 

The views of the United States Government were succinctly 
stated in a letter from Mr. Foster to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on 
December 2nd, 1897: 

" Our view (is) that pelagic sealing ought to be voluntarily given up, 
because it is unneighborly in that it is destroying a valuable industry 
of our government, and inhumane because it is exterminating a noble 
race of animals useful to the world. 

" When it is proposed to negotiate for the surrender of the legal right 
of pelagic sealing, we are told that this cannot be brought about by a fair 
compensation to those engaged in the industry, but that the question 
must be included with a number of other subjects having no relation to 
it whatever, and that it must await the fate of all these matters, some 
of which, as commercial reciprocity and the tariff, are very complex in 
their character, and others, as the northeastern sea fisheries, of long 
standing and very difficult of adjustment. 

" Notwithstanding, the President feels that the subject of the proper 
protection of the seals should not be complicated with other questions 
of intricate public policy and conflicting interests, in his earnest desire 
to promote a more friendly state of relations between the two neighbor- 
ing countries, he has consented that all those questions should be em- 
braced in one series of negotiations, if meanwhile a modus vivendi could 
be agreed upon which would save the seals from destruction while the 
negotiations were in progress." 

Both the British and Canadian authorities took issue with Mr. 
Foster as to the vital necessity of an immediate suspension of 
pelagic sealing, basing their opinion upon the reports of British 
scientific experts ; and, after a lengthy diplomatic correspondence, 
the demand for a modus vivendi was apparently dropped by the 
United States, and an international commission agreed to uncon- 
ditionally. 

The Joint High Commission met at Quebec in August, 1898, 
the British side of the Commission consisting of Lord Herschell, 
for the Mother Country, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Eichard Cart- 
wright, Sir Louis Davies and Mr. John Charlton for Canada, 
and Sir James S. Winter for Newfoundland; while the United 
States was represented by Senator Fairbanks, the Hon. George 
Grey, John W. Foster, Nelson Dingley, John A. Kasson and T. 
Jefferson Coolidge. Lord Herschell was made chairman of the 
Commission, which sat for a time in Quebec, and in October ad- 
journed to Washington. The meetings were continued there up 
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to February 20th, 1899, when the Commission again adjourned, 
nominally to meet in August of the same year, but in reality for 
an indefinite period. 

As the Joint High Commission was never formally closed, and 
as no final agreement or conclusion was reached by it upon any 
of the subjects dealt with, no official statement was ever made 
public. In one way or another, however, it became known that 
the questions considered by the Commissioners were substantially 
as follows: The Bering Sea seal fisheries; the subject of recipro- 
cal trade relations; the Alaskan boundary; the Atlantic fisheries; 
the bonding privilege; preservation of fish in contiguous waters; 
construction and maintenance of war-vessels on the Great Lakes ; 
alien labor legislation; wrecking laws; conveyance of prisoners 
through territory of each country; and, perhaps, one or two other 
minor matters. 

When the question of the Joint High Commission had first been 
mooted, the Bering Sea seal fisheries seemed to be the chief bone 
of contention, the United States very naturally desiring to dis- 
pose of it without regard to the other questions at issue between 
the two countries, and Canada as naturally preferring to make it 
part and parcel of the general agreement. At this stage of the 
proceedings the Alaskan boundary does not appear to have been 
even thought of. At any rate, it is not mentioned either in Mr. 
Foster's memorandum or in Sir Wilfrid Laurier's reply. 

After the Commission had been convened, however, the Alaskan 
Boundary question forged rapidly to the front, and finally became 
the most serious issue with which the Commissioners had to deal. 
Both sides were anxious to get it out of the way, but they could 
not agree upon the method. Various forms of arbitration were 
suggested and discussed, but without avail. What was satis- 
factory to the British side did not meet the views of the Amer- 
ican Commissioners, and vice versa. As the Canadians were 
strongly of the opinion that all matters in dispute should 
stand or fall together, the Joint High Commission broke up 
without having accomplished anything tangible. 

Nevertheless, the Commissioners got pretty close to a settlement 
of several of the questions at issue; so much so that, when the 
Alaskan boundary was finally referred to a special commission, 
early in 1903, Senator Fairbanks at once suggested to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier the desirability of reassembling the Joint High Commis- 
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sion, and settling the other questions that still remained out- 
standing. " The progress," he wrote, " we had made in the con- 
sideration of the subjects of the protocol at the date of our ad- 
journment gives warrant for the hope that we can determine 
many if not all of them." 

In Sir Wilfrid Laurier's reply, written in February, 1903, there 
is this significant passage, which may be taken to represent the 
present official Canadian view of the situation: 

" I think it would be unadvisable to have the Commission meet 
officially, unless we are pretty sure in advance of being able to come to 
some conclusion on some important points. If you will permit me a 
suggestion; as soon as our Parliament has been prorogued, I will take 
an opportunity of asking you for a private interview, when we could 
survey the ground again and fix a date for the Commission- to meet." 

Mr. Fielding, the Canadian Minister of Finance, referring to 
this correspondence in the course of his speech on the Budget 
in the House of Commons — dealing particularly with trade rela- 
tions, though his remarks applied equally to all outstanding ques- 
tions between the two countries — thus interpreted Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier's letter: 

"Unless a preliminary discussion gives us some reasonable hope that 
the outcome of another meeting will be fairly satisfactory, there will be 
no desire on the part of this government to have the High Commission 
resume its sittings. 

" But, while we could not again approach our American friends with 
a request for reciprocity, yet, if they are disposed, in the light of recent 
events, to take a more liberal view of the trade relations between the 
two countries, and manifest a desire to have the High Commission recon- 
vene for the purpose of trying in good faith to bring about a better state 
of affairs in this Tespect, it is due to them, as well as to our own self- 
respect, that we should meet them in a fair and generous spirit, and join 
in any reasonable effort to bring about such readjustment of the rela- 
tions between Canada and the United States as will be honorable to both 
countries and advantageous to the interests of the people." 

This was the official Canadian view in the spring of 1903; 
and, judging from subsequent utterances of members of the Do- 
minion Government, in and out of Parliament, the situation re- 
mains practically unchanged. Apparently, it has not yet been 
found possible to arrange even the informal discussion which Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Fielding thought essential as a pre- 
liminary to the reopening of the Joint High Commission. 
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So far as the general Canadian public are concerned, it is, I 
think, correct to say that they are not now keenly interested in 
the resumption of negotiations. There are, of course, here as in 
the United States, conflicting interests, especially as regards trade 
relations. Broadly speaking, Western Canada and the Maritime 
Provinces are inclined to favor closer trade relations with the 
United States, while Ontario and Quebec tend the other way. 
But, on the whole, the Canadian people, while not exactly satis- 
fied with the stattis quo, are not at all sure that an international 
commission would succeed in bettering matters. 

The rapid development of the country, since the last meeting 
of the Joint High Commission, has contributed very materially 
to this state of public opinion. The young Dominion has been 
gaining self-confidence during the last few years, and no longer 
feels dependent upon her big neighbor in any sense. She has 
crossed the threshold of an era of extraordinary prosperity; 
settlers are pouring into the West; the vast natural resources of 
the country are at last beginning to be seriously developed; new 
industries are springing up on every side; and the aggregate 
trade and revenue returns bulk larger every year. 

At the same time, the United States market has been steadily 
decreasing in importance, so far as Canadian exports are con- 
cerned; while, on the other hand, Great Britain has as steadily 
increased her annual purchases from Canada; and new markets 
are constantly being opened up, in Europe, South America, the 
West Indies, Mexico, South Africa, Australasia and Japan. 

What, after all, has Canada to gain from a reassembling of 
the Joint High Commission? 

There is, of course, the somewhat ancient and threadbare plea 
of a better understanding with the United States; but, frankly, 
Canadians have learned to look with a certain amount of sus- 
picion at this argument, which has done duty at the negotiation 
of every British-American treaty from 1783 down, Canadian 
territorial or other interests being time and again sacrificed by 
well-meaning British diplomats upon the altar of American 
friendship. Mr. Foster's eloquent appeal to Canada to do the 
neighborly thing in the matter of pelagic sealing is not new. It 
carries one back to similar appeals put forward by Mr. Fish in 
1871, by Daniel Webster in 1842, and by Benjamin Franklin in 
1783. Such appeals had been wonderfully successful in the past; 
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but they fell upon more sympathetic and less critical ears than 
those of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Putting aside, then, this purely sentimental consideration, let 
us see what, from a practical point of view, Canada might reason- 
ably hope to gain as a result of the deliberations of the Joint 
High Commission. 

The questions demanding settlement might be expected to fall 
into three more or less distinct classes, i. e. : those in which a settle- 
ment would be of primary advantage to the United States ; those 
whose settlement would be chiefly of advantage to Canada; and 
those in which the interests of both countries were involved, and 
might be met by a reciprocal agreement. 

Taking, then, seriatim, the several matters with which the Joint 
High Commission would be required to deal, let us see how they 
fall into these three classes. 

The Alaska boundary question is already disposed of — let us 
hope, forever. The question of the preservation of fish in con- 
tiguous inland waters, having been referred to a special interna- 
tional commission, is also out of the way. There remain the 
Bering Sea question; the bonding privilege; the Atlantic fisheries; 
alien labor legislation; war-ships on the Great Lakes; trade re- 
ciprocity; and two or three minor matters. 

The Bering Sea seal fisheries, or, to be more explicit, the ques- 
tion of pelagic sealing, drops obviously into the first class. The 
United States is anxious that pelagic sealing — a legitimate and 
valuable Canadian industry — should be abolished, as it is be- 
lieved, to quote the words of Mr. Foster, to be " destroying a 
valuable industry of our government." Here, then, is a matter 
in which the settlement asked for would be to the sole advantage 
of the United States. Canada would naturally require a quid 
pro quo in some other direction. 

Take, then, the bonding privilege. That is a privilege that is 
popularly supposed, not only in the United States, but in Canada 
as well, to be solely to the advantage of Canada. That, of course, 
is not the case. While Canada undoubtedly derives a substantial 
advantage from the bonding privilege, the United States is 
equally the gainer. By reason of this privilege, the Canadian 
Pacific Bailway is enabled to carry goods from Montreal, by the 
short line through Maine, to St. John, N. B., without payment of 
duty; and the Grand Trunk carries Canadian goods in bond to 
vol. clxxxi. — 587. 36 
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Portland for shipment to Europe.* The Canadian Northern 
enjoys a similar privilege in the west, where it cuts through the 
extreme corner of Minnesota. 

On the other hand, any one who has travelled through the 
southeastern portion of Ontario, which cuts down like a wedge 
into the United States, just as Maine is thrust north into Canada, 
must have noticed the long, heavy trains taking the short route 
across the Niagara peninsula, from Chicago and other western 
American points to the Eastern States. 

The bonding privilege applies also to foreign goods consigned 
to Canadian firms and shipped via New York or other American 
ports; as well as to goods consigned to United States firms and 
shipped via Canadian ports. 

The Atlantic fisheries question belongs, without doubt, to the 
first class. The concessions asked for are all for the direct benefit 
of the United States, and anything designed as a return to Can- 
ada for fishing privileges in Canadian waters would have to be 
drawn from some other quarter. 

Alien labor legislation is obviously a matter for reciprocal 
action. There can hardly be any question that the abandonment 
of such irritating and profitless legislation, and the freedom to 
Americans and Canadians alike to cross the international boun- 
dary at will, would be equally advantageous to both countries. 

The privilege of building and maintaining, or merely building, 
war-ships on the Great Lakes, is a concession desired only by the 
United States, and is altogether to the disadvantage of Canada. 
It is hard to see how any concession on the part of the United 
States could compensate Canada for the constant menace of 
hostile war-ships, ready at any moment to strike her in her most 
vital and at the same time most vulnerable part 

There still remains what may be regarded as the ptice de resist- 
ance of the international banquet — reciprocity. Can it be seri- 
ously maintained that Canada is solely interested in a treaty of 
reciprocity with the United States? Hardly, from any point of 
view. Indeed, if one may judge from the present attitudes of 

* Special stress has been laid upon the value of the privilege accorded 
Canada in respect of the Grand Trunk. While its value to Canada is 
unquestionable, it is well to remember that the Grand Trunk is of 
peculiar importance to Maine, as a check upon the monopolistic tenden- 
cies of the other roads that enter the State — a fact which the people 
of Maine thoroughly appreciate. 
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the two countries toward the question, it would seem clear that 
Americans are more deeply interested in the negotiation of such 
a treaty than Canadians. It is altogether probable that, if a 
plebiscite could be taken of the entire population from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Dawson City, the result would reveal a sur- 
prising indifference on the part of the majority of the two peoples 
to the whole question of reciprocal trade relations. There are, 
however, interests arrayed strongly for and against such a policy 
in both countries; but, while the favorable interests in the United 
States are widespread and influential, in Canada they are not 
anything like so important, or so aggressive. 

There was a time, and it is not so very long ago, when the 
very reverse was the case. The active desire for reciprocity was 
then all on the Canadian side of the boundary, while it was the 
American who was coy and hard to please. With the one solitary 
exception of the ^Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, Canada's friendly 
overtures have almost invariably been met with rebuffs, more or 
less courteous, at Washington. 

In the light of the words of Henry Clay, in 1826, that " the 
Government of the United States has always been anxious that 
the trade between them and the British North-American Colonies 
should be placed on a liberal and equitable basis," and that 
" there has not been a moment since the adoption of the present 
Constitution when they were not willing to apply to it the prin- 
ciples of a fair reciprocity and equal competition," the inter- 
minable record of American rejection of Canadian offers seems 
extraordinary. Is it to be wondered at that Canada's patience 
broke down at last, and that, when Sir Wilfrid Laurier made the 
curt announcement that the Dominion would sue no more at 
Washington for reciprocity, his statement was received with a 
chorus of approval from one end of the country to the other ? 

At the same time, neither Sir Wilfrid Laurier nor any of his 
fellow countrymen is so short-sighted as to ignore the ad- 
vantages of an equitable treaty of reciprocity with the United 
States. The desire for reciprocity in Canada, in the past, has been 
confined to neither of the great political parties, and it is still 
certain that a measure of freer trade would be acceptable to the 
great majority of Canadians. 

It is, of course, clear to every intelligent student of present- 
day problems that, so far as Canada and the United States are 
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concerned, the only possible measure of reciprocity is one con- 
fined to natural products, or, at the outside, to natural products 
and certain reductions in a limited list of manufactured products. 
Unrestricted reciprocity, once the accepted policy of a great 
political party in Canada, is no longer seriously considered. The 
Canadian attitude on this point was clearly and unequivocally 
stated by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in a letter to Mr. Wharton Barker 
in October, 1903.* Prom all indications, too, unrestricted re- 
ciprocity would be quite as unacceptable to the United States to- 
day as to Canada. 

Let us see, then, on this basis of a limited reciprocity, what 
Canada has to offer the United States in return for a limited 
Canadian access to the United States market. 

First of all, however, we must dispose of an argument that 
has been advanced time and again by American writers and pub- 
lic men, that the United States market of seventy-five millions (or 
as the ease may have been) is of very much greater advantage to 
Canada than the Dominion market of five and a half millions can 
possibly be to the United States; in the same proportion, in fact, 
as the United States population bears to that of Canada. This 
traditional argument of the opponents of reciprocity (which we 
find current as far back as 1850, in President Taylor's message 
to Congress relative to the trade treaty then proposed) is a 
plausible theory which will not bear careful examination. 

Many conditions, natural and artificial (the disproportion be- 
tween the average United States and Canadian duties being, of 
course, an important f actor ),\ combine to nullify the force of the 
argument so far as these countries are concerned ; and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the balance of trade is now, and has been for many 
years past, entirely in favor of the United States; as much so, in 
fact, as the balance of trade between Canada and Great Britain 
is in favor of Canada. 

The following figures, compiled from the latest official returns, 
bear eloquent testimony to the fact that Canada is one of the best 
customers the United States has, the world over. 

* See North American Review, March, 1904. 

t The Canadian duties upon -total imports from the United States 
average 12.05 per cent., and upon dutiable imports from the United 
States, 24.83 per cent.: while the United States duties upon total im- 
ports from Canada average 28 per cent., and upon dutiable imports, 50 
per cent. In either case, the United States duties are twice as high as 
the Canadian. 
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During the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1904, the value of 
United States exports to Canada amounted— according to the 
Canadian returns — to $143,000,000 (for home consumption, and 
exclusive of coin and bullion) . The United States figures are, 
for some reason, considerably lower, $131,000,000. During the 
same period, the United States exported to all the other coun- 
tries of North and South America, including Cuba and the West 
Indies, a total of $126,000,000. To France, her total exports 
amounted to $85,000,000; to Italy, $35,700,000; to Eussia, $19,- 
000,000; to Holland, $72,000,000; to Belgium, $40,800,000; to 
Japan, $24,900,000; to Australia, $27,000,000. The United 
States exports to Canada exceeded those to any other individual 
country in the world, with the two exceptions of Great Britain 
and Germany. She sold to Canada more than she sold to France^ 
Italy and Eussia combined; and, if you accept the Canadian rer- 
turns, the Canadian market was worth as much to her as the 
combined markets of France, Eussia, Denmark, Austro-Hungary, 
Spain and Portugal. It may be worth while to note in passing that 
the combined markets of the British Empire are worth to the 
United States $50,000,000 more than all the other markets of the 
world. 

If in 1904 the Canadian market was so vitally important as a 
factor in the export trade of the United States, as the above fig- 
ures show, is it not reasonable to assume that, as the years go by, 
the importance of that market will be steadily accentuated. Can- 
ada is growing rapidly and steadily. There is nothing unhealthy 
or unstable about this growth. It has behind it boundless re- 
sources, ample capital, and an energetic, self-reliant and ambi- 
tious people, who are year by year being recruited from the best 
classes of American, British and North European immigrants. 
The per capita wealth of the country is already the largest in the 
world. Poverty is almost unknown. There are to-day $500,000,- 
000 of the people's savings in the government and chartered banks 
of the Dominion. It is clear, then, that Canada is a customer to 
whom the United States could well afford to offer generous in- 
ducements for a broadening of existing trade relations. 

Take, then, the other side of the picture. What has the United 
States market been worth to Canada ? For the same period, end- 
ing June 30th, 1904, the total exports of Canadian produce to the 
United States amounted to $66,800,000. The figures have been 
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practically at a standstill for the last four years. The balance of 
trade in favor of the United States, according to the Canadian 
returns, amounted therefore to $76,000,000. 

During the same period the value of Canadian exports to Great 
Britain was $110,000,000. The marked contrast between the 
value to Canada of the British and American markets is most 
strikingly shown when we compare the figures for products of the 
farm, including animals and their produce and agricultural 
products. The total figures for these in 1904, to Great Britain, 
were $85,000,000 ; during the same period, to the United States, 
they amounted to just $8,000,000. 

In spite of the preference of thirty-three and a third per cent, 
granted by Canada to British goods entering the Dominion 
market, an examination of the statistical returns reveals the 
startling fact that Canada collected in 1904 $10,800,000 duty on 
$61,700,000 worth of British goods; while during the same period 
she collected $19,500,000 duty on $143,000,000 worth of United 
States goods. The average ad valorem rate of duty in the case 
of the United States goods was a trifle over 13.50 per cent., while 
on British goods it amounted to 17.50 per cent. 

The explanation of this apparent anomaly is simple. Of the 
total imports from Great Britain, only $16,700,000 were on the 
free list, or 25 per cent. ; while, of the imports from the United 
States, $65,400,000, or $4,000,000 in excess of the total British 
imports, were free — 45 per cent! And, if we compare the free 
imports from Great Britain and the United States respectively 
with the total free imports into Canada, the result is still more 
striking. Great Britain got the benefit of only 17.73 per cent, 
of the total free list, while the United States absorbed 69.14 per 
cent. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that Canada will rest content with 
this most unequal distribution of duties ? At present, it does not 
suit the policy of the Dominion Government to make any material 
change in the tariff ; but it would not be wise to assume that this 
attitude will necessarily be maintained after the tariff commission, 
which has just been appointed to examine the whole question of 
Canadian trade, has made its report. The United States would, 
doubtless, secure better terms by coming forward with a generous 
offer of reciprocity before, rather than after, this report has been 
made and considered; but such an offer, to be acceptable to Can- 
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ada would have to be based on a much more equitable distribu- 
tion of duties than at present exists between the two countries. 

On the whole, it may be said that the people of Canada are 
willing, indeed anxious, to remove all causes of irritation 
between the Dominion and the United States, and to bring 
the two countries into as close a relationship as would be con- 
sistent with Canadian independence and loyalty to the Brit- 
ish Empire. They would gladly promote the removal of re- 
strictions on trade, so far as that may be done with due regard to 
the legitimate interests of their own country. They would wel- 
come the reassembling of the Joint High Commission, provided 
there appeared substantial grounds for believing that the de- 
liberations of the Commissioners would result in a treaty mutu- 
ally satisfactory to the two countries, and one that would have a 
fair chance of ratification by the United States Senate ; but they 
are extremely anxious to avoid another abortive meeting, with all 
its aftermath of irritation and international ill-wilL 

So far as the trade question is concerned — and that, after all, 
is the great question at issue, — it is possible, or even probable, 
that better and more lasting results might be attained by means 
of simultaneous tariff legislation, than by the cumbersome and 
uncertain machinery of an international commission. We have 
had ample proof in the past of the difficulties that beset the path 
of international commissions, no matter how broad-minded and 
well-intentioned the commissioners may be; and one need not 
emphasize the fact that it is easier for a camel to pass through a 
needle's eye than for an intricate commercial treaty to pass the 
United States Senate. 

If the American and Canadian governments were to address 
themselves seriously — and in that spirit of fairness and liberality 
which Henry Clay so happily expressed — to the attainment of a 
reasonable measure of reciprocity — preparing the way, perhaps, 
by informal discussions between representatives of the two coun- 
tries, — there is no reason to doubt that the Canadian and Amer- 
ican tariffs might be gradually adjusted so as to meet equitably 
the broad needs of both countries, without doing any serious 
damage to the legitimate interests of either. 

La whence J. Burpee. 



